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A WORD FOR THE OCCASION 
By 


Roland D. Carter 
University of Chattanooga > 


| My father was a funny man--a maker of humor. My generation as well as his own, 
which might remember that he served in the Virginia Legislature, would agree with the 
claim. In fact, I have heard creme of his friends and acquaintances do him the honor of 
calling him a wit. | 


Whether or not he qualified in all particulars as a wit, he certainly had a command 
of words which enabled him to apply appropriate language to to most situations. His expres- 
sions were so aptly put that his hearers felt exact photographs had been made. Such 
"photographs" when created by the great wits of literature inspire delight with or without 
laughter; less brilliant ones may stir people to laughter by appealing to their risibilities. 


My father's br and of wit was best expressed orally. Its effect usually was spon- 
taneous laughter. I remember one early morning at home when my two brothers had 
brought in their clothes to dress by the fire in the living room. The boys were dreaming 
along--soaking, as our father called it--when a difference of opinion between them 
brought the larger boy across the room to land a blow, then to defend himself, and finally — 
to scuffle with the smaller boy. The action caused the yet-unfastened pants and underwear 
of the former to slide below his knees, as he, in his nakedness, fell on the smaller boy. : 


Our father sized up the situation, and with no intention of coaching, said to the 
smaller boy, "Bobbie, I'd get that off me if I had to use a pitchfork." The suggestion to 
use a pitchfork might sound more brutal than humorous to the uninitiated, but to us on the 
farm it was both articulate and appropriate. The scuffling boys lost their anger in irre-_ 
pressible sniggers, and as they finished dressing, when their —— glances met, more 
-sniggers burst out. 


Many of my father's "remarks, "as Mother called them, were made in the hearing 
of the workhands around the house or the barn. The men seemed to have an ear cocked 
to hear "what he had to say" as a situation would develop. In fact, Mother often wondered 
how the workhands could withstand all the eloquent lecturing given them during the rest 
periods at the row's end, or as the group moved through the field, or went from one project 
another. | 


There was the time when Tony Jack appeared on the scene just as our three work- 
hands were ready to drive back to the hayfield from the midday rest. In the midst of the — 
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stir Tony came up, his meal sack rolled under his arm, his big, cavernous, sallow 
features reminding one of the villain-type in a Gothic novel. He asked to get a "turn" 


of bread-corn. 


My. father, irritated at the thriitless no-good's coming at the particular time, 
didn't want to spare a man to wait on him. A pause followed Tony's request. We looked 
at the man. Ropes of black hair bunched about his dog-like ears. As he began to feel 
self-conscious, his shapeless mouth opened; the puffed cheeks and the hooked nose over- 


hung like misfits. Tony seemed apologizing for being there. . 


My father, slowly relaxing his grip on the rake shaft, pushed his straw hat off 
his forehead, and then, as though wrapping into a single reaction his.momentary annoyance, 
his 2wazeness of the man's thriftlessness, his doubt that Tony was ready to pay the toial 
price of a sack of corn, and mindful of the delay he was causing, said, "Tony, some time 
when I don't have anything to do, I'd like to stand and just look at that face of yours for 


about half a day." 


The men had heard. So loud was their outburst of enjoyment that a pig in a pen | 
nearby, roused from his stupor, gave a series of whoofs. My father had not been kind; 
neither had he been unkind. His tongue could be barbed or not, as a cat can both oatend. 


and sheathe his claws. 


The hole opened a little wider in Tony's face; he leaned slightly to one side to let 
a rope of dark spit escape, but showed no particular emotion. The "remark" was repeated 
several times that afternoon with many a lift at the hay delayed until the laugh had been 
completed. The anecdote was retold in various circumstances in the days that followed, 


and became another bit of lore among us. 


My father ts or sense of graphic detail showed itself in his quick responses. 
When a visitor at our house was editorializing on'the debilitating effect bathing has on the 
body, my father replied ironically to the exaggeration. ‘You know, " he declared, "when | 
a fellow takes a bath the very next thing he should do is go out and get wet a' sweat." 


One of his friends told me how my father had inspired a "big laugh"--again by em- 
ploying graphic detail. In the course of a conversation he had confessed that he felt | 
groggy and had a near-headache from having eaten fried onions for supper the evening 
before. When one of the men asked him why he had eaten such food, my father, in a tone | 
of condemnation, declared, 'Well, I don't know, but I have a notion to take my stomach 


out and stomp on it for taking in such a bait." 


Aunt Vida was well-known in the family for ber loquacity. That day om we 
pulled into the driveway of her countryplace, she saw the car from her front porch and 
started across the yard. As she came to greet us, though we could not hear her voice, 
we judged by the movement of her features and her general manner that she was telling 


us something. 


It seemed appropriate for my father to say, "There comes Vida, _ with the 
steam up, tailing two rows at atime." | | 
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One characteristic of a "funny" man is that he can see humor in other people's 
statements, even sometimes where none is meant. While my father would-not have en- 
joyed sacrilegiousness, his risibility was excited one Sunday evening in the prayer 
service at church, when the leader, naive but having no intention of making a faux pas, 
intoned that the wandering Israelites "had a calf" while Moses was away. I still can see 
my father's chugging shoulders and hear his muffled laughter as he tried to restrain his 


deep amusement 


Remembering how funny it was to me at the time, I shall never forget my father's a 


reply to a somewhat investigative question asked by my mother. Our elephant ear (flower), 
- growing from a short, planted barrel some ten or twelve feet from the front-porch railing, 
began to turn brown in the bottom of its large tender stems. Surmising that the plant set 


too high to be abused by the dogs, Mother was asking us individually one evening on the 


porch whether we were responsible for the spots on the elephant ear. When she got 
around to my father she asked whether the flower had been a age for his tobacco juice. 


| "No, " he reptied, with some consideration, and then wned, "besides, I can't 
spit more than twenty-five or thirty feet, anyway." | , 


Sometimes it seemed my father ts remarks were made from the few salty drops he 
could wring from a set of circumstances. Again, they seemed to be big splashes driven 
by his hand from a pool of sparkling water into which he had joyfully plunged. His sense 
of the humorous lives with us, and though his death came some years ago, recollections 
of _ "fun" will —— brighten our thoughts of him. 
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THE DEVIL IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
By 
Thelma Goodwin 
Alabama State Teachers College 
froy, Alabama 


No one knows how long people have spoken of the Devil. No doubt he was discussed 
before folk could read and write, and since then there has not been a time when he was 
"out of print.'' Naturally, when the first settlers came to North America--the French, 
Spanish, English, and others--they brought the old ideas of the Devil with them. — early 
French explorers seeing Indians in warpaint and plumage mistook them for devils.1 Sev- 
- eral old maps of islands, now called the West Indies, are ornamented with drawings of 
devils anaes wings, horns, and tails. 


hh New England Cotton Mather wrote in Wonders of the Invisible World, "An Army 
sof Devils is horribly broke in upon the place whichis... ‘the First-born of English 
settlements. Houses of the people are filled with doleful Shrieks of their Children and | 
Servants, Tormented with Invisible Hands."" Hawthorne adapted folklore to his allegory, 
‘Young Goodman Brown." Poe described "The Devil in the Belfry, " and Washington 
Irving told of "The Devil and Tom Walker." In the twentieth century possibly the most 
famous short story based on the Devil is Stephen Vincent Benét ‘8 “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster." 


Spoken of by many, though few admit to seeing him, the Devil is called by a number 
of names, some more popular than others. In taper: for instance, he is called Old 
Nick; 3 in Florida, Ol' Bad Man and Ol' Scratch;* and in Georgia Negro lore, De Bad 
Man and mepty-Umoty.© _ A Kentucky mountain story says, "He called himself Ned.' 116 
Maine knows him as the Evil One and the Frince of Darkness, 7 and New Englandin 
general bestows on him a large number of terms--Old Nick, Satan or Old Satan, the — 
Fiend, Mr. Devil, Johnny Squaretoe (referring to the belief that he has a cloven hoof on 
one or both feet), the Evil One, the Arch Enemy, His — Master and His Satanic _ 
Majesty. Identified in North Carolina as "a ole He-Devil''? in the Ozarks he is called — 


1. Sterling North andC. B. Boutell, Speak of the Devil, p. 281. 

2. Ibid., p. 283. 

3. Fred W. Allsopp, Folklore of Romantic Arkansas, p- 234. | 

4. Elsie Clews Parsons, "Folk-tales Collected at Miami, Florida." Journel of 
American Folklore, XXX, No. exvi (April, June, 1917), p. 223. 

~_ §, Rachel Lyman Field, American Folk and Fairy Tales, p. 138. 

6. Marie Campbell, Tales from the ‘Cloud Walking Country, p. 172. 

7. Horace P. Beck, The F Folklore re of Maine, p. 10. Ss 

8. Richard M. Dorson, mm, Jonathan Draws ws the the Long Bow, pp. 47-57. 


Tales, p. 193. Note: Hereafter all secondary | footnotes based on Writers’ Programs ‘ograms from 
various states will be identified by title. 
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the Old Boy and the Old Scratch. 10 one Tennessee name is the familiar Old Horny, and 
Old Horny's Own is used to refer'to those who follow him or are in his power. 11 General) 


American usage repeats over and over Old Horny, 12 old Roy, 13 Ole Bugger Man and 
the Black —_— 14 as well as the Devil and Satan. | 


| How does the Devil eo His ‘naman features, clothing, moods, and manners 
_have been described; he may be tailless or tailed, one-or two-eyed. His appearance may 
be usual, humorous, terrifying or ridiculous, but his colors always seem to be red, black, 
and blue. He is a brunette, and usually there is something strange about his feet. His 
moods vary. For instance, he was angry when he heard the digging and saw Luster, a 
Negro so black "'dat at high noon-time hit look like midnight for half a mile around him.” 
One day when Luster dug deep into the ground, "a black man, blacker than Luster, pop 
out of de hole an' come scootin' up de Slope like a rabbit. He was kind of smokin’ an! 
he smell like a hot iron. He. . . look mad. Sparks was jes' spittin' from his ears an' 
some little red flames was curlin' out nose... . Hewas sweatin’ little streams 


runnin! fire." 


Sometimes he.is polite. '"He done hide his hawns, en his, tail, en his hoof, en he 
come dress up like white folks. He tuk off his hat en he bow.'"' Once hecametoa | 
party wearing a tall stovepipe hat. He had lost his tail, and "he could “a by de pianny 


and hide he foot dat got he hoof on it."17 


Some of his appearances are a mixture of human and fowl. There was "a handsome 
stranger in black. . strutting on scaly, spurred legs like those of a rooster. /} He had / 
taloned feet.'18 A Negro woman who had been killing chickens told of a chicken devil. 
"There is the chicken devil foun me. And had the debble's head, and chicken's wings and 
webbed feet. whe An old man once heard him growl "like a big dog. He swung his tail 
around. Then he opened his mouth' wide and walked right through the fire. "2° 


Near Caverns, Missouri, an old man told Vance Randolph that he once met the 
Devil walking along in, the snow. When asked how he looked, the man described an ordinary 


: 10. Vance Randolph, The Devil's Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales, 

p. 162. thee 
11. Writers’ Program, Tennessee, God Bless the Devil!, p- 207. 
12. Field, p. 275. 
13. Richard Chase, American Folk Tales and Songs, pp- 27-28. 
14. B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American n Folklore, p. 729. 

_ 15. God Bless the Devil!, p. 195. 

16. Fieid, p. 138. 

17. Botkin, p. 719.. | | 
18. Mocy C. Boatright and Others. Folk Travelers: Ballads, Tales, and Talk, 


p. 
19. Clare Leighton, Southern Harvest, p. 153. 


20. Vance Randolph, The Talking Turtle and Other Ozark Folk Tales, p. 22. 
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countryman, dressed in blue overalls and a slouch hat. He had a skinny face, long hair, 
and carried a shotgun over his shoulder. When Randolph asked him, ''But how did you 
know it was the Devil?" The old man looked around as if afraid and then whispered, "He 
didu'’t make no shadder! He didn't leave no tracks! 1"21 Once when the Devil laughed, the 
laugh was described as '"worser as when he frown. 122 In New England he has been de- 
scribed as "a sly, wily, unscrupulous prowler after souls. N23 Much less laconic is a 
North Carolina description of the Bugger man: | 


o He musta been eight or ten feet tall, shaped like a man, you might 
say, but wasn't a man. He had nary clothes, and his hide was all red 
and they was little blue fire darting outen him. . . . As I live there was 
neither horns nor tail on the critter, but he had a long crvuoked nose that 
almost met the point of-his ghin, and his eyeballs looked jes' like they 


woulda burn through a man) 


Another New England folk description may have influenced Benét's story. It speaks 
of a "glittering-eyed stranger" who was tall and swarthy, with eyes like coals of a | 
_ When he drank a mug of flip, it slipped down his throat "hissing hot." After he left, 
was said that there was "a strong smell of brimstone about the premises for some ad 
after."25 Across the ocean from England and across the years from the Elizabethan Age 
must have come this picture: "A stranger in a velvet doublet licked by blue flames. "2 
When the Devil came courting a natural woman, he was "tall and dark-complected Bil és 
/¥ He wore c/ a long red silk cloaks" and he always wore a cap, even in the house. He had 
white hands ! But after the wedding when he took off his cap and cloak, he revealed horns 


and a tail. 


Arkansas and North Carolina, respectively, furnish descriptions with unusual 
conclusions. Two young men were walking by the Mississippi River when they heard a 
noise: 

Out of the brush came a creature in the form of a hideous beast, 

' ~preceded by a volley of smoke. The eyes of the monster were like a 
flame, and smoke came from his nostrils like a furnace. As he 
emerged from the brush, he assumed an erect form and. . . was strid- 
ing through the air about ten feet off the ground. /He had a cloven 
foot and a human body, except for one detail. / He was destitute of 


a head. 


21. Vance Randolph, Ozark Superstititions, p. 276. 
22. Bundle of Troubles, p. 6. 
23. Dorson, p. 47. 
24. Bundle of Troubles, p. 193. 
25. Dorson, p. 49. 
26. Ibid., p. 50. 
27. Campbell, p. 173. 
28. Allsopp, p. 235. 
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The North Carolina narrator tells of a mudhole that never dries up. One day out 
hops the Devil, but there's no mud on him--he's as dry as a bone. 


___ I knowed it was him right away. He was hairy like a ape, and 
he had horns like a cow, and hoofs like a cow, too. He wasn't no bigger 
than a man, but he didn't have no clothes on. He had a tail like a mule, 
and in his right hand he had a pitchfork, just like the kind we used on the 
farm. . . along, hook nose, and pointy chin, and I see he ain't got pus 
one aie and it 's in the middle of his forehead. 


| Another doocethesil also mentions the pitchfork. ‘He had a long tail wid a arrer 
p'int, he hoofs was clove an!‘ he tote a long, slim, narrer 1'il pitchfork. gle look to be 
'bout six foot tall and he had on a black robe lined wid red velvet... . 


When Wicked John, the blacksmith, saw the Devil, the Old Boy was "standin' in 
the door--with his old goat horns roached back over his head, his forked tail a- Sangean, 
and that big cow's foot of his'n propped up on the sill. W31 


‘From Guieatain comes this contribution to the picture gallery of the Devil: ian 
tall black man steps inside the door--his eyes shine like a piece of glass in the moonlight, 
he has on a stovepipe hat, a broadcloth suit; he is slim, slick, and supple; is clubfooted 


and double-jointed." 


An effective bit is the following: "His eyes didn't have no whites in 'em, and was 
all shiny like they been polished. His funny skin was a-twitchin', and his tail was | 
a-lashin' backards and si 


To oie children, the Black Booger that comes piecemeal down the chimney is 
sometimes described: He has two big black feet fastened onto little black shins, two big 
black knees and a big black body like a barrel, and two great wide shoulders and two big 
strong arms. "At last a big round head comes down with long teeth and its eyes a-shining 
‘like two coals of fire." It grins like a wolfe. 


29. Bundle of Troubles, pp. 144-145. 

80. Botkin, p. 729. 

 31.,Chase, p. 27. 
32. Stella Brewer Brookes, Joel Chandler Harris: Folklorist, p. 95. | : 
33. Bundle of Troubles, p. 6. 


34. The Talking Turtle, p. 22. 
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In spite of various somewhat human appearances, the Devil has protean forms. An 
Ozark hermit had a dog named Old Horny, and folks thought the two of them were in league 
with the Devil. They "treed women just like you would a coon." After a woman was 
found murdered, men went one night to the hermit's cabin and shot the hermit and his dog. 
The next morning the hermit's body was found, but the dog's had disappeared. Feople ~ 
think Old Horny changed back to the Devil. Another story tells that a Booger dog on 
consecutive nighis was poisoned with aryciinine, beheaded with an axe, shot with a silver 
buliet and burned on a bonfire. Each morning afterwards it was seen frisking around, the 
second morning "with its head in its mouth." After the burning, there were no black bones 
or tceth in the ashes, a sign that the Booger dog changed back to his devil form. 36 | 

A Georgia folktale relates that the Devil changed consecutively to a hog, a monkey, _ 
and a cat. The cat was locked in an iron box, but when the box was opened, a bat flew 
out.%? A visitor to the Ozarks did not fear revenuers or the sheriff, but he hated bats. He 
said bats were devils straight from hell.28 And in Arkansas the city slicker is told that 
they do not bury a dead doctor. They lay him out in the office and lock the door. The 
next morning the corpse is gone. They don't talk about it, out of respect for the kinfolks, 


but the office always smells of brimstone. 


Can the Devil be summoned and made to appear? Dorson was told how to evoke 
the Devil. Go to a lonely place on seven consecutive nights at the same hour and minute. 
Another authority says to go to a crossroad every night for nine nights, make a cross 
mark in the Middle of the road, and somebody will come and tell you what to do next. 
Balaam Foster tried it, and he saw a rabbit. When he threw a rock at the rabbit, it dis- 
appeared. In its place was a black cloud full of smoke and sulphur which “part in two an' 


out step de nachel Ole Bugger Man mispe't. wal 


‘Often he comes uninvited. When the chicken devil appeared, the woman explained 
his coming by saying, "Hit wasn't because I killed them chickens. Ht was becauseI __ 
LIKED killint them."42 A man camping out in the rain was trying to cook fish in a 
skillet with a broken handle. When it slipped, he exclaimed, '"Devil.take it!" And there 
stood the Devil ''a-grinning through the smoke. 1143 | 2 


Can the Devil be exorcised? An Ozark youth saw him snatch up a friend and tear 
out most of his hair. The youth fell to his knees, crying to God for help in Jesus' name. 


35. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

36. Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

37. Brookes, p. 96. 

38. The Talking Turtle, p. 149. 

39. Ibid., p. 151. 

40. Richard M. Dorson, Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, 


Michigan, p. 51. 


41. Botkin, p. 728. 
42. Leighton, p. 153. 
43. The Devil's Pretty Daughter, p- 162. 
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"Instantly the Devil vanished in a cloud of stinking smoke. 44 When Sam Hart realized 

he was in a horse race with the Devil may that the Devil was about to catch him, he "headed 
for the Baptist church." The Devil left.““ On another occasion, the mother-in-law of a 
man about to be overcome by the Devil called for people to ring all the church bells. Po 


vanished away from there in a big hurry.' 


Other means sometimes block the Devil. When Old Ned was trying to stop 

; Ruthie-ma-Toothy's elopement, she had her finance throw a little Bible down behind 
them. "The little Bible took root and growed a mile a minute; the whole country was 

full of paper with holy words on it, and everybody knows the Devil can't stand Bibles. He 


couldn't get through and he couldn't go around, so finally he give up and went back home.''#? 


When the Old Boy appeared to the fisherman," . . . he stood up with the fryin' pan in his 
hand. All of a sudden he throwed pan, grease, fish and all right in the Devil 's mouth 
.... ' Then he fell on his knees, praying, and "the Devil went plumb out of sight.' 

To get people to do his bidding, Scratch sometimes turns on a potent light in his 
eye. To entice a young tobacco farmer to get Deacon Ramsay to take a drink of liquor, he 
promised him a good turn with his "backer (tobacco) and with Martha, his ae The 
young man refused, was threatened, and then found everything going wrong. 


Folklore records a few times when the Devil was outwitted. A man is able to give 
correct answers to Clootiets riddle.°% Cut Legs, in partnership with His Satanic’ 
Majesty, "wools" him three times: when they grow corn, Cut Legs takes the tops; when 
they grow potatoes, he takes the roots. The Devil wants to take his share of the pigs and 
dissolve the partnership. Cut Legs claims all those whose tails he had twisted to show 
they were his. ‘The Devil found only one old sow "without strength to keep the kink in her 
tail."°1 A farmer agrees to pay the Devil his soul in return for building a barn. The 
agreement was that the barn must be finished in the morning before the rooster crowed, 
or the bargain was off. The farmer rose early , went to the shed and made a crowing 
sound. The rooster then crowed and thus saved his owner. 52 Another victory over the 
Bad Man hinged on spelling. A poor cobbler sold his soul to the Devil for wealth; on 
collection day, he handed the Devil a "sole" as it was spelled in the agreement. 3 


44. Randolph, Ozark Superstitions, p. 276. 

_ 45. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, p. 5l. 
46. Campbell, p. 173. : 
47. The Devil 's Daughter, p. 5. 

48. Ibid., p. 162. 
49. of Troma pp. 144-147. 

Campbell, p. 247. 
51. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, D- om 
52. Ibid., p. 62. 

53. ‘Tbid., p. 55. 
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Sometimes Old Scratch is in trouble himself. When he went to a party and heard © 
a girl sing, he stayed too long. When he got home, "his fire were done plum out. "04 ~The 
tobacco farmer he threatened "squirted a mouthful of good strong ambeer in his eye. N95 
In the Mexican-Texan border country of the Big Bend, Padre Cura Urban leaped on the 
Devil with both fists flying, drove him into a cave, placed across bejiore the mouth of the | 
cave, and piled up rocks all across the opening. 56 Once Old Ned was found in another 
cave. "They was a iron band ‘round his middle with a ring in it, and a chain fastened to 
the ring with a big hook. "OT asa joke, the master of a southern nlantation told Big 


Sixteen (named for his shoe size) to catch the Devil. He dug a hole down to Hell and Knocked 


on the Devil's door. When the Devil poked his head out, Big Sixteen hit him over the head, 
picked him up and took him to Massa. But when Massa said, '"'Teke that ugly thing away 


from here, "Big Sixteen threw him back in the hole. When Big Sixteen died, he went to Hell - 


and knocked on the door again. One of the little devils called, "Mama, mama! Dat man's 
out dere dat kilt papa!" They handed Big Sixteen a piece of fire and said, "Gwan off and 
start a hell of your own!'°3 Another account telis that Luster's feet were burned by 

the Old Nick's shovel of fire. "An den he jump up an! lam de Devil over de haid wid his 
shovel, and de Devil drop daid in his tracks. nog oe 


On the other hand, the Devil has victories. A colored magician in league with the — 
Bad Man after a thunder storm was found in a lonely wood, torn to bits.60 © A lumberjack, 
also in the Old Boy's service, disappeared. All that was found was "a charred axe handle 
and his axe blade, which had turned blue as if from great heat, in a lonely cavern filled — 
with brimstone fumes."°! The lamp in the room went out when Balaam Foster, the 
fiddler, died, and the room smelled like smoke. Afraid, the watchers ran out. When 
. they returned, "de co'pse done gone, and where he been a-layin' all his bed clo'es was 


Scorch as black as chimbly-flue. 
A chilling description is given of the death of Old Soddy: 


From the bed of coals poked the head of a glittering serpent, 
which slithered across the floor, leaped onto the quilt and whirled 
into a heap on the pillow, with its head hanging over the face of the 
sinvalic. Old Soddy gave his death rattle, and the snake whizzed back | 
up the chimney with something that iooked like a dried apple in his jaws. 63 


04. Botkin, p. 720. 
55. Bundle of Troubles, p. 148. 
06. Roatright, pp. 209-210. 
_ 57. Bundle of Troubles, p. 193>~ 
| 58. Zora Neale Hurston, Mules _and Men, quoted in Flanagan and Hudson,. Folklore 
in American Literature, p. 52. | 
59. God Bless the Devil!, p. (198. 
60. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the the Long Bow, p. 48. 
61. Ibid., p. 51. 
62. Botkin, p. 731. 
63. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, p. 30. 
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% terhaps the Devil's family is not oftes spoken of, but a Kentucky story tells that 
a men in trouble met the Devil's grandmother who "had pity on him. "64 tf not the Devil 
himself, a bat is known as the child of the Devil.©° Once Old Horny got mad at his 
shrew-wife, left Heil, and wandered all over the earth till he reached Tennessee. He 
- married an Indian woman. Soon the house was full of children, all as mean as the Devil, 
"which is naturel, seeing as he is their pappy. . . . They beat and hammered at him day 
and ‘night. They tricked and mortified him tiil it was pitiful. . . ."" So one day he packed 
his thi ings, sneaked out and "went a-skillyhooting back to hell . "66 


Once the Devil sent for Wicked John to come on to heil. His messengers were 
his sons: first, "a little hornéd devil--about a fifth-grade-size devil--little horns just 
_startin' to bump up on his forehead, " and second, "a little devil about high-school-size, 
little horns spike-in' up. Stood there in the door actin' biggity. 67 

One of the greatest surprises is to learn that the Devil has a pretty daughter, 
Ruthie-ima-Toothy, who eloped with a mortal man. 


Many humorous stories are told concerning the Devil. When he and Golias con- 
tested to see who was stronger, the Devil "fling a furrest" two or three miles. But he 
gave up when he saw Golias waving up to heaven for an angel to move out of the way! 6° 
In Florida, the Devil got "Christmas gif'" on God, who was going to Palatka. "Take de 
East Coast, '' God said, and kept walking. "And dat's why we got storms and skeeters-- 
it's de Devil's property. "/0 The word "unh-hunh" was made up by the Devil to keep from 
opening his mouth to answer a question (his mouth was full of angels). ! A man in Massa- 
_chusetts escaped the Devil in Barnstable and in Orleans, but was caught in Provincetown. 
Giving up, he said, ''Where do we go from here?" thinking it would be to hell. But the 
Devil answered, "Nowhar. Ain't we to Provincetown ?"? 4 


America pays tribute to the Evil One in many ways. A big fungus puffball is called 
the Devil's snuffhox.’? Devil's Half-Acre is in Arkansas,’*’° and Devil's Promenade is in 
Oklanoma. /? The Devil's Horse is the praying mantis.’© Other names often heard 2re 


64. Campbell, p. 247. 
65. Julia Peterkin, Black a p- 174. 
66. God Bless the Devil!, p. 208. 
67. Chase, pp. 25-26. : 
63. The Devil's Pretty Daughter, pp. 3-6. 
8. Writers' Program, South Carolina Folk Tales, p. 80. 
70. Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps, ‘The Book of Negro Folklore, p. 125. 
71. Ibid. 
_ 72. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, p. 57. 
73. Randolph, Ozark Superstitions, p. 277. 
14. Dig. | 
75. Ibid, p. 298. 


76. Ibid., p. 259. 
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Devil's Eidow, Devil's Arm and Leg, Devil's Backbone and Devil's Punch Bowl. 


Spuyten Duyvil is said to have been named for a Dutch trumpeter on guard at a 
garrison in New Amsterdam. When he couldn't get a ferryman to take him across to 
warn of the approach of the British, he vowed he would swim across "in spite of the 


Devil" (En spuyt den Duyvil). 


Devil's footprints are men pointed out in rock formations; Devil's Bends are bad 
curves in rivers. 7 


Folk-say is full of the Devil. When there is sunshine and rain together, the Devil 
is beating his wife. /8 if you sneeze on Sunday, the Devil will be with you all week. ! 
Slang-often mentions his name: "As drunk as the Devil," "Oh, the devil!" 


How can he be kept away? Hang a horseshoe with the prongs up over your door; the 
Devil will be sucked in and destroyed if he gets too near. When the prongs are down, 
the magic in the horsehsoe will run out .89 


- Is it only by accident that the number one song in Francis J. Child's famous 
collection of ballads is 'The Devil's Questions"? After considering a number of selections 
of American folklore, the conciusion must be that the Devil has left his mark on our laad, 
on our minds, and on our language and literature. | 


77. Beck, p. 10. 
78. John T. Flanagan ard Arthur P. Hudson, Folklore in eemetoali Literature, 


p. 471. 
79. Randolph, Ozark Superstitions, p. 55. | 
80. Julie Forsyth Bachelor, Superstitions? Here's Why!, p. 7. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR AN INDEX OF TENNESSEE DESIGN 
by 


Helen Bullard Krechniak 
Ozone, Tennessee 


The Index of Tennessee Design proposed here is an extension of the Index of 
American Design, which is a collection of water color renderings of all kinds of craft ob- 
jects from all over the United States. This collection, located in the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., contains 17, 500 water color paintings made during the 1930's by 
artists in the WPA Writers and Artists project. The object of this national collection 
(after its primary one of furnishing employment) was: 


1. To record material of historical significance which has not hereto- 
fore been studied and which, for one reason or eased stands in 
danger of being lost. 

2. To gather a body of traditional Lbeirial which may form the basis 
of an organic development of American design. 

’ 3. To make usable source records of this material accessible to artists, 
designers, manufacturers, museums, libraries and art schools. 


Points 1 and 3 concern us in planning for an Index of Tennessee Design. We believe 


that bringing together and making available material and data on Tennessee crafts, both 
antique and contemporary, will be an increasingly valuable service to our State, to our 
many craftsmen and to all those people who are finding in crafts an important source of 
inspiration and enjoyment. I believe that when this Index is collected it will be a euarce 
of pride to everyone concerned. 


Of what will the Index of Tennessee Design consist? Tennessee is noted for its 
crafts and is one of the leading crafts-producing states. Many tourists and others travel 
to our state partly or entirely to see and to buy our crafts. Crafts add much to our attrac- 


tiveness as a tourist objective. Yet among the 17, 500 water color renderings of crafts in | 


the Index of American Design, Tennessee is represented by just twenty-two items. This 
is patently absurd. No one really knows what we have. Photographs and data are never 
available when the opportunity or the need to use them turns up. Here in Tennessee lies 
a rich treasure ready to be used, just for the -: apie together. 


No other state yet has its own index, nor is any state more richly endowed with. 
crafts material. 


Many craft objects can readily be found in museums, such as the now closed 
Mountain Museum in Gatlinburg, the State Museum, Belle Meade mansion, the Hermitage, 


the Andrew Johnson shop and Blount mansion, and dozens of other famous houses all across 


the state. Other items turn up at centennial celebrations, are shown in shop windows by 
old families who would not turn loose a single bucket, but who would be pleased to have 
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their treasures photographed and written up. There are key people who have long been 
interested in Tennessee crafts who will provide help in locating unique items. 


Our proposal is to photograph these craft objects, keeping good design ever in mind 
and collect data on them for a "Master File." All expert help at our disposal will be used 
to determine accuracy of dates and origin of the design. The Index of American Design 
stands ready to give us its full cooperation in this and other matters. 


The Master File will be indexed to conform with the Index of American Design and 
cross-indexed as needed for use. Each folder will contain: 


1. A negative for the black and white photograph. 

2. A glossy print (8x10" or 5x7") of this negative. — 

3. The master color slide. 

4. A data sheet describing the object and its background. 


| Slide programs and exhibitions of the photographs would be made up as needed and 
would be available for loan to groups studying specific objects or periods. Usually, 
authorities in various fields will contribute their time to making up such programs and 


writing the program notes. 


_ Nocraft objects are included in this collection. It i is in effect a catalog, an illus- 
trated listing. | 


To what uses will the Index of Tennessee Design be put ? The Index could be used: 


1. For promotional articles for the State, the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
and other agencies, and for regional and local projects. | 


2. For students of Tennessee history, crafts and folklore. 


3. — working craftsmen and students, as a basis for the study of a and as 
for new designs based on forms. 


| It is believed that the very existence of this ea will prove stimulating to 
writers and students . 


The collection, when ready, is to be turned over to a suitable State agency; it 
could be located at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville, and a duplicate file could 
be housed in the State Library and Archives in Nashville. There it could be kept in order, 
and up to date, and made available in the simplest and most convenient way to those who 
have use for its contents. Frints and slides could be sold and data furnished. The files 
- would be open for study to persons with definite objectives. It is hoped that space will be 
_ available for a exhibits of photographs from the files. 


How can the Index of Tennessee Design be put togehter? The immediate need is 
for an expert rT who knows crafts and, if possible, Tennessee crafts. He or 
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she will need two good cameras--one for black and whites and one for color slides. Each 
object will be photographed with each camera. A data sheet will be filled out for each 
object. Gatlinburg and Nashville are the two main centers where material in quantity can 
be most easily got at. Travel will be necessary and a considerable amount of correspond- - 
ence will be involved in making arrangements for photographing, as well as for locating 
the craft items. If a photographer can be found whose work is acceptable and who is also 
_ qualified to select and evaluate (at the initial state) the data, much expense will be saved. 


Supervisory work and liaison with the Index of American Design I would willingly 
contribute to this project as long as needed. For several years I have worked closely with 
the Index of American Design. I can also help in the problem of stimulating public coopera- 
tion in finding the best crafts. This will include interesting such organizations as the | 
Tennessee Folklore Society, the D.A.R., the U.D.C., the State Historical Society, the 
Society for the Preservation of Tennessee Antiquities and others who can be instrumental 
in finding the antique craft items. When word begins to spread about, museums, libraries 
and even department stores will wish to help in collecting craft items for exhibitions. It 
may well be that the Tennessee Business and Professional Women's clubs may decide to_ 
assist the project in hunting down items for the year we expect to be required for the 
gathering of the photographs and research data. 


Financial assistance is, of course, the present need. I have made a preliminary 
survey of several agencies which might be interested in this project. There have been no 
commitments thus far and none has been asked for. I can only mention the possible avenue: 


to explore: 


1. A graduate student might work at the University of . ne with a modest 

Foundation grant. 

2. The State Division of Information might provide a portion of the photographs 
and use articles based on these photographs and research data for its 
magazine, the Tennessee CONSERVATIONIST. The Division is interested 
only in antique crafts. 

3. The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild is interested in contemporary crafts. 
It is believed that the Guild might be interested in underwriting a part of the 
project under its educational function. 3 

4. The Council of the Southern Mountains has a stake in this alapeict: especially 
since all of its component states are craft-conscious and might be desirous 
of following Tennessee's example. Tennessee would provide the pilot 
operation. The Council has not been approached. 

5. George Peabody College in Nashville is active in crafts and folklore and | 
might wish to participate. No one there has been approached. | 

6. Although it is difficult to estimate the cost of finding, photographing, col- 
lecting research data and achieving a Master File for the Index of Tennes- 
see Design, it is my belief that a grant of $5, 000 would see it through. 


The reactions and ienistlods of all readers of the TFS Bulletin are solicited. 
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WHO? See WHEN? WHERE? 


(Anyone who knows of an event or'activity that ought to be listed in this department of the 
Bulletin is urged to write to the Editor, Wjlliam J. Griffin, at George Peabody Coiiege 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee.) | 


I. Folk Festivals, Seminars and Workshops, and Meetings of Folklore Groups 

June 1, 2, 3, 4, 19860. National Folk Festival at Carter Barron Ampitheatre, V/ashing- 
ton, D. C. Information: Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, 3149 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. (Telephone: ADams 4-2050.) 

June 5-16, 1960. Handicraft course (woodcarving, wood working, weaving) at John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Caroiina. Information: George Bidstrup, 
Director of the School. oy | 

June 19-25, 1960. Recreation course (American squares, Contras, English and Danish 

country dancing, folk singing, playing of recorders, puppetry) at the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina. Information: George Bidstrup, 
- Director of the School. 

June 26, 1960. Singing on the Mountain, at Linville, North Carolina. 

June 26-30, 1960. Recorder Workshop at John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
North Carolina. Information: George Bidstrup, Director of the School. 

July 3-9 and 10-16, 1960. 13th Annual Seminars on American Culture at Cooperstown, 
New York. The seminars, which include one on "American Folk Art," are organized 
by the New York Historical Association. Information: Louis C. Jones, Director of 
the Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

July-10, 1960. Grandfather Mountain Highland Games and Scottish Clans Gathering. 

July 10-12, 1960. Folk Festival at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

July 18-22, 1960. Craftsman's Fair, in Asheville, North Carolina. 

July 30-August 6, 1960. Sixth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnologi- 
cal Sciences, Paris, France. Information: Prof. H. V. Vallois, Director, Museé 
de 1'Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Faris 16°, France. 

August 4-6, 1960. Mountain Dance and Folk Festival at Asheville, North Carolina. 

August 8-20, 1960. Vacation craft. course (woodcarving, wood working, creative writ- 
ing, folk dancing, singing) at the John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North 
Carolina. Information: George Bidstrup, Director of the School. 

August 14-18, 1960. Hoosier Festival at Clifty Inn, Clifty Falls State Park, Madison, 
Indiana. Information: Miss Joyce Allen, Route 5, Greensburg, Indiana. | | 

October 3-15, 1960. Handicraft course (wood carving, wood working, weaving, pottery, 
Christmas decorations) at the John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North 
Carolina. Information: George Bidstrup, Director of the School. 

October 18-12, 1960. Craftsman's Fair at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

November 4-6, 1960. Recreation course (American squares, contras, English and 
Danish country dancing, folk singing, playing of recorders, puppetry) at the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina. Information: Gone Bidstrup, 
Director of the School. 

November 12, 1960. Twenty-sixth Annual meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society, 
at the Student Center, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Information: ean Mildred Hatcher, Austin inet State College, Clarksville, Tennes- 


see. 
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Nevember 17-20, 1960. Fifth-ninth annua! meeiing of the American Anthropological 
_ Association, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Information: Dr. Robert Spencer, Depart- 

ment of Anthropology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. | 

December 27, 1960. Meeting of the Popular Literature Section (Comparative Literature _ 
2) of the Modern Language Association of America, at 8:45 to 10:00 a.m. in the | 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 

December 29, 1960. Annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, in conjunction 
with the convention of the Modern Language Association of America, in the Belicvue- 
Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; hours, from 8:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. — 
Deadline for acceptance of papers, July 1. Information: Professor Tristram P. e 
Coffin, University of Fennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. | 


II. Tennessee Crafts and Craftsmen: see the Bulletin for March, 1960, pp. 21-24. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 

THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF CASEY 
JONES was celebrated by a gathering of Tennessee railroad workers at Jackson on 
April 30. The mayor of the East Tennessee town where Casey lived promises that the ob- 
servation of that date will be from now on an annual event in Jackson. The Casey Jones 
Home and Railroad Museum in Jackson was dedicated on April 30, 1956. 

MR. E. G.- ROGERS, a former president and long-time secretary-editor 
of the TFS, was honored by students and fellow faculty members at Tennessee Wesleyan 
College with a "This Is Your Life" program in the Wesleyan Community Hall in Athens 
on April 4. The program was a pleasant surprise to Mr. Rogers, who showed up at the 
Community Hall with the expectation of being a member of a — that would eee the | 


Civil War. 


A NEW ENGLAND FOLKLORE WEEKEND was held at Old Sturbridge 
- Village, Massachusetts, on May 7-8. Co-sponsors were the Village and the Northeast 
Folklore Society. The emphasis of the program was on folk songs, but other aspects of 


folk life were not neglected. 


THE FORT LOUDOUN ASSOC IATION, Vonore, Tennessee, reports 
progress in its restoration project, but earnestly solicits more contributions. Many 
tourists are visiting the old fort. Membership in the Association ($3.00) entitles the 


member and his family to free admission. | 


In February, IRENE BEWLEY'S "MOUNTAIN WOMAN" monologues 
were the feature of Drama Night in the Arts Festival in Macon, Georgia. Miss Bewley has 
engagements this summer at colleges and universities in Nebraska, South Dakota, Indiana, 
Texas, Colorado, Utah, California, and Delaware. At the University of Utah, her 


eer on the night of July 10 will be the opening event in a Folk Festival. 
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| A PRIZE OF $10.00 is offered by the West Virginia Folklore Society for the 
best collection of West Virginia folklore submitted to the Society's Editor, Dr. Ruth Ana 
Musick, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, by January 1, 1961. 


The 1958-59 award was won by Mrs. G. G. Tawney, Looneyville, West Virginia. 
Mrs. Tawney's collection was published in ‘Volume IX, nos. 2, 3, 4 of West Virginia 


Folklore. 


| "FOLK MUSIC IS RAFIDLY REACHING THE FAD STAGE," ac- 
cording to a headline over an article by the New York Hearald Tribune's Jay Milner which 


appeared in the Nashville Tennessean on March 24. 


RAY M.. LAWLESS, a member of our Society has published (in April) his 
Fclksingers and Folksong in America. The publisher is the New York firm of Duell, 


Sloan & Pearce; the price is $10.00. 


"FISHING AMONG THE INDIANS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA" 
is the title of a very interesting recent contribution to the series of Anthropological 
Records (21:1) by A. L. Kroeber and S. A. Barrett. The writers have collected an 
amazing amount of detailed data on customs and crafts relating to fishing. 


Two other additions to the series are "Changing Washo Kinship" (14:6) by Stanley Ri 
Freed and "Archaeological Excavations in Yap" (18:2) by E. W. and D. S. Gifford. The 


Anthropological Records are published by the University of California Press. — 


"/) ANCE E THNOLOGY" is dealt with comprehensively, quite technically, 


_ but very aoeenny in the May, 1960 (I, iii) issue of Current Anthropology. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the International Folk Music 
Council, held in Rumania last summer, is reported in Volume XII of the Council's Journal. 
THE KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD for January-March (VI, 1) con- 
tains, among other items, “Tales of Glasgow Junction, " reported by Pauline Hazelip; the 
story of "The Big Turkle, '' collected by Leonard Roberts; a bailad of 'John Ferguson, " 
-trenscribed by Cratis D. Williams; and a "Bibliography of Kentucky Folklore for 1959, " 


compiled ih Hensley C.. Woodbridge and D. K. Wilgus. 


THE POTASH KETTLE in its spring issue (VIII, 3) announces that the 
Green Mountain Folklore Society has members from every county in Vermont except 
Essex County. It is doubtful if a geographical analysis of the membership of the Tennessee 


Folklore Society would show such a desirable distribution of members. 


"SNICK AND SNACK," a Kentucky version of the folktale told by Hans 
Christian Andersen as "Big Claus and Little Claus, " is reported by Leonard Roberts in 
the Spring (XXXVI, 1) issue of Mountain Life and Work. The same journal carries a 


firsthand — of snipe hunting by W. S. Harman. 
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GHOST STORIES and reports of uncanny occurrences make up the conients of 
tne fall, 1959 (X, 1) issue of West Virginia Folklore. The wintter (X, 2) issue contains 
"More Stories of the Mines." | 


NORTHEAST: FOLKLORE for the winter of 1959 (II, 4) continued Bacil F. 

Kirtley's report on "Folklore from Aroostook County, Maine, and Neighboring Canada." 

It also carries Edward D. Ives' transcription of a Prince Edward Island song called "The 


Lumberman in Town." 


"KISSING GAMES OF ADOLESCENTS IN OHIO" is the subject of an 


article by Brian Sutton-Smith in the winter, 1959 (IX, 4) issue of Midwest Folklore. 


Evon G. Vogt and Ray Hyman, Water pening U.S.A. Chicago: The oe of Chicago 
Press, 1959. $4.95. 


Water Witching U.S.A., by Evon G. Vogt and Ray Hyman, an leiinipctantet and a 
psychologist, attempts to present an analytical study of water witching both objectively 
and sympathetically. The authors are wary of scientific proofs although they append near 
the end of the book a study by H. E. Thomas called "Water Well Location by Scientific 


Divination." 


The authors do conclude: "There exist today many forms of divination in which such 
a connection between signs and outcomes has never been demonstrated. . . astrology, 
palmistry, tea-leaf reading, and other forms of soothsaying."' Closely related too are | 
phenomena such as the Ouija Board, the walking or talking table, and the horse that 
counts. Most of these would be dealt with as magical divination. However, the authors 
further state, "We do not feel, however, that it is superstitious nonsense that should be 
stamped out at all costs because, like other magical practices, it does something import- 
ant for people in uncertain situations that are, as yet, beyond the control of science." 


Factors of anxiety and of uncertainty tend to create a need, according to ritual 
theory, for this anxiety-reducing response. Men, as well as women in lesser number, 
use the dowsing rod or switch. Education is not a qualification nor age a barrier. Nor is 
the art commercialized, since it is done out of a desire to help one's neighbor. Neither 
does the water-witch have characteristics different from other people. Occasionally one 
may suggest that it is the triumph of common sense over scientific knowledge. 


There are many theories and controversies regarding the power of the rod. Moses 
doubted until Aaron stepped to his side. It has been suggested that the power of movement 
in the rod or switch is in the veins . . . or variously that it is psychological, or 
witchcraft, or the spirit of evil. Or it is merely an indicator of responses coming into 
the unconscious by supernormal means. Or perhaps there are muscular responses to 
thought suggestions or to emotional tensions. Does the strength of the pull depend upon the 


faith of expectancy? These are a few of the matters which are considered. 
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The 1 nature of the or other the of holding it, the actidne of 
the diviner, the strength, direction, and depth of the underground flow of the stream--these 
_ and other items of interest are discussed and evaluated. Anyway, while Fritz killed his 
wite's lone peachtree, his neighbor found that the forked twig of the blackgum worked 
chite as well. Maybe it is just "9g — divination that works like magic to relieve 


human 


--E. G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Stith Thompson. The Folktale. New York: Holt-Dryden, 1960. 510 pp. $3.00. 


This reissue of Stith Thompson's clessic, first published in a limited edition in 
1946, was announced by Henry Holt & Company for April 30 of this year. The title page, 
bowever, bears the Dryden imprint and the date of 1951. | 


It is probably a work of supererogation to comment in a folkiore journal on a book 
so well known and so widely admired among folklorists. One can only reiterate the praise 
Professor Thompson has so well deserved for imposing order and readable form on the 
roultitude of details comprehended in his encyclopedic report. The reissue after fourteen 

years, however, is an appropriate occasion on which to remark how well the book staixds 
up in the light of later work on the subject. 


To speak appreciatively of this book, of course, is not equivalent to representing 
it as definitive--though the dust jacket asserts that "critics hailed it" as such. Indeed, ore 
of its very great virtues is that it continually points to further work that needs to be done. 
Some of the projects that are anticipated in its pages have been or are being carried out. 
There are many other approaches to the study of folktales that badly need further explo~a- 
tion. But whatever additions to (or revisions cf) our understanding of the subject may be 
mace, Professor Thompson has by example shown the great value of both knowing the 
individual trees and seeing _ forest as a whole. | 


--W. J. G. 


Rzephael Patai, ne Lee Utley, Daw Noy, eds., Studies in Biblical and Jewish Foik- 
lore. Indiana University Folklore Series, no. 0. 13; Memoirs of the American ¥o:x- 
lore Society, Vol. LI-- Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. 374 pp. 


$6.00. 


In his paper.on "Jéwish Folklore and Jewish Tradition," the first in this collection 
of studies and reports, Raphael Patai convincing!y 2rgues that far tco little attention 12s 
_ keen given to Jewish folklore, that the genera! tendency to avoid its study on the crond 
that it is derivative and hence net distinctive is unjustified, and that it is an error to re- 
gard it simpiy as a subdivision of modern Semitic folklore. He properly izsists that 
"che distinctiveness of a body of folklore is not contingent upon the amount cf borrowing 
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characterizing it, " yet he points out that the lore of the Jews constantly reflects their 
particular origins, customs, beliefs, and history. Most of the succeeding items in _ 
collection support Patai's views. 3 | 


| The studies that constitute the body of the book are grouped under four categories: 
"Biblical Folklore," "Jewish Folktales, " "Jewish Folksong, " and "Jewish Folk Custom 
and Belief." 

Among the more generally interesting contributions are Marie Camptell's study 

of "The Three Teachings of the Bird,"' Frances Lee Utley's report on stories connected 
with Noah, Richard M. Dorson's transcriptions of 'Jewish-American Dialect Stories on © 
Tape." and Wayland D. Hand's collection of "Jewish Fopular Beliefs and Customs in — 
Los Angeles.'' A useful study in acculturation is Beatrice S. Weinreich's report on 
"The Americanization of Passover.""' A particularly intriguing item is Mordecai 
Bernstein's description (with examples of entries) of "Two Remedy Books in Yiddish from 
' 1474 and 1698." Students of foiksong will find the essays on that subject both useful and 
suggestive of further work that ought to be done. = 


All in all, this is a solid, but not stolid, addition to the folklorist's reference 
library. It is probably justifiable to expect that it will be the wagtarin s of similar in- 
vestigations in the general field of Jewish lore. 


Je G. 


A FESTSCHRIFT HONORING ARCHER TAYLOR on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday has just been announced by the publisher, J. J. Augustin (Locust Valley, New 
York). It will be titled Humaniora, will contain a great variety of studies of folklore and 
will carry a bibliography of Archer Taylor's writings compiled by C. Grant Loomis. 
Publication is promised for August 1; the announced price is $10.00. 


AT THE FORMAL INAUGURATION of Dr. Andrew D. Holt as 16th President of 
the University of Tennessee on May 14, the Tennessee Folklore Society was officialiy 
represented by its Secretary-Editor. He can report that the academic rituals were 

properly and impressively performed. 


| 
Net 


